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THE GREAT STAIRCASE 



MAIN ENTRANCE 



THE NEW MUSEUM IN BOSTON 

BY WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 



THE recent completion and opening of 
the new building of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, adds one more monu- 
mental edifice to the lengthening list of the 
world's great art museums. An unusual 
degree of serious study has been devoted 
to the planning of this building, which is 
in some of its details unlike any existing 
type of its class. The land, twelve acres, 
fronting on Huntington Avenue and the 
Fenway, provides ample space for pres- 
ent and future requirements. The site is 
advantageous, being in that new and im- 
posing quarter of Boston which is the 
home of the Harvard Medical School 
group, Simmons College^ Fenway Court, 
the new Opera House, the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Symphony Hall, 



and Horticultural Hall. The building 
covers an area of seventy-three thousand 
square feet, and the Huntington Avenue 
facade is five hundred feet long. The ma- 
terial is cut granite, and the style is the 
classical, freely interpreted. The plan is 
divided in segments to accommcdate de- 
partments which are structurally sepa- 
rate, each forming a museum complete in 
itself. The upper or main exhibition floor 
contains the cream of each collection, and 
the lower floor holds the research or study 
collections, more comprehensive and more 
compactly installed. More attention has 
been given to the lighting than to any sin- 
gle detail of the museum problem, and 
each room is supplied with an amount and 
a kind of light, falling in a direction, ap- 
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propriate to the objects displayed. The 
departments are seven in number — Chi- 
nese and Japanese art, Classical art, 
Egyptian art, Pictures and Prints, West- 
ern art, Library and photograph collec- 
tion, and the collection of casts. 

The Chinese and Japanese art collec- 
tion, which, I hardly need to remind the 
reader, is unequalled elsewhere, and of 
which the vast extent and importance have 
never been properly realized under the 
cramped conditions of the old building, 
now occupies about a dozen rooms and 
galleries in the southwest wing, centering 
in the charming garden court, with its ba- 
sins, plants, fountains, stone lanterns, etc. 
The Classical art department, which un- 
der Edward Robinson's guidance grew to 
be the richest of its class in any American 
museum, occupies some twelve or four- 
teen rooms and galleries in the corre- 
sponding southeast wing. A suite of eight 
galleries of various sizes running along 
the north part of the top floor are devoted 
to the paintings, and beneath them a se- 
ries of seven rooms are given over to the 
print collection. The Egyptian depart- 
ment is housed in half a dozen rooms. The 
two immense glazed courts which flank the 
generous and stately entrance stairway, 



each forty-eight by eighty-eight feet in 
dimensions, are for the present devoted to 
the casts — Greek and Roman in the east 
court and Renaissance in the west court. 
The Court of Casts from Renaissance 
sculpture contains the two colossal statues 
of Colleoni and Gattamelata which were 
given to the museum some years ago, but 
which have never been shown until now 
from lack of space. They are generally 
considered the two finest equestrian stat- 
ues in the world. Here are, also, the sub- 
lime figures of Michael Angelo's tombs of 
the Medici, with Pisano's pulpit of the 
Siena cathedral, Ghiberti's gates, and a 
great number of smaljer sculptures by 
Donatello, Mino da Fiesole, the della Rob- 
bias, and their contemporaries. The Court 
of Casts from Greek and Roman sculpture 
offers an equally spacious and noble set- 
ting for the larger pieces, such as the pedi- 
ments of the Parthenon, which were so 
much out of scale in the smaller rooms of 
the old museum. But the casts are not to 
remain permanently in the museum build- 
ing proper. Eventually they are to be 
relegated to a building of their own at the 
west of the main building — an exile which 
is not to be regarded as dishonorable but 
in accordance with the fitness of things. 
The great courts will then be devoted, the 
one to a lecture hall, the other to tempo- 
rary exhibitions. 

In all departments a studious effort has 
been made to place the objects exhibited 
not only in the best light but against the 
most advantageous and becoming back- 
grounds, and a long, patient, laborious se- 
ries of experiments has been conducted by 
the heads of departments with regard to 
the tinting of walls, with some novel and 
interesting results, many of which may be 
pronounced thoroughly successful, while 
others are more or less promising at this 
stage. There are hardly two rooms in the 
building which have similar color schemes, 
each room having been treated as a unit, 
with an eye to the best effect in view of its 
special, function. In certain instances a 
room may give the impression of palatial 
richness and atmosphere, in others it may 
on the other hand convey an impression of 
severity and monastic austerity ; but it may 
be accepted as a fair generalization that 
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in all cases the fundamental endeavor is 
to provide the congenial setting for the 
contents, the building having been planned 
exclusively for its specific holdings, as a 
garment is cut to fit an individual form. 
The majority of the rooms are in gray 
tones of one kind or another, but there is 
an almost endless variety in these grays, 
ranging from cold to warm, and they are 
differentiated not only by gradations in 
the color itself but materially also by the 
textures and surfaces themselves, which 
are now smooth, now rough, or of a great- 
er or lesser light-absorbing quality. No 
one who has not had the opportunity of 
actually observing the surprising influence 
of such apparently slight variations in the 
surroundings of works of art can have the 
remotest idea of the potent power that 
they exert on the vision and the mind. As 
one experiment leads to another, it is not 
improbable that there are still changes to 
be made in the future. It is always pos- 
sible to "cut out" a room in a museum, 



and in all great public galleries there are 
constant changes going on in arrangement 
and organization. One of the advantages 
of the so-called "Boston plan" which has 
been so much discussed, and which is to 
be, I hope, thoroughly tried out in this 
new museum building, is its flexibility or 
fluidity; for the downstairs stock is vir- 
tually a sort of reservoir upon which the 
heads of departments may draw for re- 
cruits for the upstairs rooms, as they from 
time to time desire to put forward special 
lines, and it is clear that the dual charac- 
ter of the collections favors frequent 
changes. 

One of the first of the departments to 
present a complete aspect of permanent 
organization is the Chinese and Japanese 
art department, of which the installation 
is a model of exquisite taste, combining 
decorative effect with a maximum of order 
and efficiency. There is in all parts of this 
department a most satisfying atmosphere 
of complete harmony and reposefulness. 
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16th CENTURY EMPIRE ROOM 



It is not often that one feels that a given 
museum room is just right, that there is 
nothing left to be done in the way of im- 
provement, that it is complete, final, a per- 
fect expression of the spirit of the art of 
a nation or of a period; but I think that 
this may be said of the Oriental wing as a 
whole. The working out of the "Boston 
plan/' so far as the Oriental department is 
concerned, is already a triumphant suc- 
cess, for not one-tenth of the contents of 
this department can ever be on view at any 
time upstairs, and yet in a decade a series 
of ten exhibitions can be arranged in suc- 
cession by drawing upon the reserves be- 
low-stairs, and there will always be some- 
thing new to see. The broad and well- 
lighted Japanese corridcr where the 
porcelains are displayed is an example of 
ideal installation. Choice things here 
look as choice as they are ; they show their 
real value; each piece is enthroned in 
honor, and bathed in a light which caresses 
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and graces it. It is a happy place to be 
in. 

Over in the other end of the building 
the Classical wing offers some sensations 
quite as well worth while, though of an 
entirely different kind. The specially fine 
things in the way of Greek and Roman an- 
tique art, the pieces de resistance, with 
which Bcstonians were already familiar 
in the day of the old museum in Copley 
Square, are wonderfully transformed in 
this new home, some of them are indeed 
almost unrecognizable. The smaller things 
which are displayed in show-cases are 
now for the most part disposed in steel- 
framed plate-glass cases, on glass shelves, 
set upon rosewood pedestals, and thor- 
oughly lighted on all sides, without crowd- 
ing. The effect is a remarkable enhance- 
ment of the joy of looking at beautiful 
objects, an extraordinary increase of the 
sense of rarity, distinction, and choice- 
ness. The metaphor is perhaps crude, but 
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I can only compare the impression with 
what is experienced when a landscape 
long darkened by low-hanging clouds is 
suddenly sweetened by the coming forth 
of the sun. Positively, we had never, in 
the true meaning of the verb, seen many 
of these things before. The colors of 
the glass, for example, miraculously pre- 
served through ages in forgotten tombs, 
with the iridescence of oxidized surfaces ; 
the marvellous incrustations of Mother 
Earth and Father Time; these, among 
other things, are freshly revealed by a 
generous flood of light. Delicate objects 
are placed where their delicacy becomes 
the chief and unescapable delight of the 
eye; they are clothed with the sanctity of 
their fragility, enshrined, as it were, like 
little idols of subtilty. And so, for every 
individual object, great or small, the vis- 
itor feels that a loving hand has found an 
appropriate place and setting, ingeniously 
and cunningly designed to bring out its 
best points. 

Of the Department of Pictures I am 
unable to speak so enthusiastically. The 
eight picture galleries which extend in a 
line along the northern side of the upper 
floor contain at this writing a collection of 
paintings which, under the control of an 
expert head with autocratic powers, would 
be promptly "weeded out." That process 
has got to be gone through with sooner or 
later. The Museum of Fine Arts is today 
relatively weak in this department. There 
are masterpieces, and there are, in re- 
spectable numbers, good paintings, old . 
and modern; but the collection has not 
been nourished systematically, intelligent- 
ly, or consistently, as the other depart- 
ments of the museum have been, and I 
have a strong impression that it has been 
injured by the shifting and crochety pol- 
icy of successive committees entrusted 
with purchasing power. What it probably 
needs is a one-man power, an expert of un- 
questionable knowledge, with reasonable 
liberty of action. As it is, the department 
is a sort of town-meeting affair. No satis- 
factory results are to be looked for under 
these conditions. The galleries, at the 
time this is written, are only partly hung, 
two of the eight rooms being still in dis- 
order. The largest gallery, that devoted 



to the Old Masters, has a wall which is of 
a color something between slate and choco- 
late, too dark, too heavy, and altogether a 
failure, regarded either as a wall per se, 
or as a background for paintings. This 
will undoubtedly be changed, so we need 
not dwell upon it. The three smaller gal- 
leries to the westward of the rotunda are 
far more satisfactory as to color schemes 
and arrangement. Here the walls are in 
mottled gray tones, perhaps a little cool, 
but generally supporting the pictures very 
well. The modern paintings look ex- 
tremely well on these walls, notably those 
in the side-lighted gallery where the 
French Impressionists and the Americans 
share the space — Claude Monet and his 
colleagues on the one hand, Mr. Tarbell, 
Mr. Benson, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Vinton, and 
the rest on the other. Again, the gallery 
of the early American painters, chiefly 
(and not illogically in Boston), given over 
to Copley and Stuart, is really impressive, 
and the hanging is a thoroughly good piece 
of work. It is to be hoped and anticipated 
that all the picture galleries will eventual- 
ly be brought up to this standard. 

THE CITIZEN 

A Small Coin. 

There is an old saying to the effect that 
if one will take care of the pennies the 
dollars will take care of themselves, and 
although the Citizen has not found it lit- 
erally true, he believes that it applies in 
some instances. 

For example, now that the United 
States has a well-designed cent may there 
not be reason to hope that eventually bet- 
ter coins of all denominations will be 
placed in circulation? Reform to be ef- 
fective should certainly begin at the bot- 
tom, if the wiseacres are to be believed. 
And upon second thought how much more 
educational an artistically designed cent 
must be than a gold coin many times its 
value, or even a big silver dollar, owing to 
its wider circulation, if not its greater 
popularity. Think of the number that are 
handled every day by the newsboys, the 
school children, the little shop keepers ! 
And also how few are hoarded. 



